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JOSEPH GALLOWAY, THE LOYALIST POLITICIAN. 

BY ERNEST H. BALDWIN, PH.D. 

(Continued from page 191.) 
A SUPPORTER OF LAW AND ORDER. 

The conduct of Mr. Galloway during the excitement at- 
tending the passage of the Stamp Act was conspicuously- 
loyal ; so loyal, in fact, that he was openly charged with 
having desired the execution of that measure. 1 As a matter 
of fact, he was opposed to Parliamentary taxation and was 
much pleased when the Act was repealed. 2 But the bold 
threats of resistance to constituted authority and the riotous 
proceedings of other Colonies, excited by the Stamp Act, 
alarmed him more than the Act itself. Parliamentary tax- 
ation with enforced law and order was, in his opinion, a 
greater blessing than liberty with lawlessness. He feared 
the tyranny of mob rule more than the tyranny of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Galloway was not a member of the Assembly when the 

1 "Six Arguments against Chusing Joseph Galloway an Assembly- 
man," 1766. 

2 Galloway to Franklin, May 23, 1766. (Sparks, "Franklin's 
Works," Yol. VII. p. 317.) 
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290 Joseph Galloway, the Loyalist Politician. 

Stamp Act was passed, but that lie influenced the action of 
that body concerning the subject is not an unwarranted sup- 
position. He was accused of having exerted his influence 
to prevent the appointment of delegates to the Stamp Act 
Congress, and of having done this at the request of William 
Franklin, the Governor of New Jersey. 1 But his influence 
may be detected in connection with the resolutions passed 
by the Assembly. They were much milder in tone than 
a series presented by Dickinson, and were drawn up by a 
committee from which that gentleman had been excluded. 

In spite of his attitude towards this famous Act and his 
intimacy with Hughes, the collector, and in spite of the 
strenuous opposition of the Proprietary party, Mr. Galloway 
was elected a member of the Assembly again in 1765. 2 

The disturbances in Philadelphia on the arrival of the 
stamps were less tumultuous than was the case in other 
Colonies, and this was probably due to the presence of the 
Quakers. 3 But no stamps were landed, and after November 
1, when the Act went into effect, the courts were closed 
and all legal business ceased. Soon after this, and because 
of the distress it caused, a meeting of the members of the 
Bar was held to consider the advisability of opening the 
courts and proceeding without stamped paper. Mr. Gallo- 
way expressed his willingness to act without the stamps, pro- 
vided the judges would also agree to the plan. No definite 
action was taken, however, and the courts remained closed. 
Shortly after this meeting Mr. Gallow ay was boldly charged 
with having embarrassed the anti-stamp movement by 
opposing the opening of the courts without stamps. This 

1 Franklin denied this in one of Galloway's broadsides, December 20, 
1765. 

2 Votes of Assembly. In a letter to Colonel Burd, dated September 
20, 1765, Samuel Purviance writes that his party (Proprietary) had been 
strengthened by the " opposition lately made by John Hughes and 
his friends against sending commissioners to attend the Congress at 
N. Y. . . ." ("Shippen Papers.") 

3 Sharpless, " A History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania, " 
p. 80. 
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accusation caused him so much annoyance that he issued a 
broadside explaining his conduct and stating his position. 
He said that he was unwilling to proceed without stamped 
paper, unless the consent of the judges could be obtained; 
that they ought to join with the attorneys in disobeying the 
law, and not remain in a position to enforce its penalties in 
case it was executed; that no good argument was advanced 
against his proposal; that the same thing was done in New 
Jersey, and business was going on. He did not see why 
the " safety of the persons and estates of some men" should 
be endangered and " those of others who hold the Execu- 
tive Powers of government" be exempted from that danger. 
He finally declared that an agreement had been entered into 
at the meeting to divulge nothing of its proceedings, although 
he himself had declared that there was nothing he had said 
or done which he was unwilling should be proclaimed from 
the State-House steps. Why he had been attacked in such 
a manner he could not understand. 1 

The continuance of the disturbances and tumults in the 
Colonies after the Stamp Act went into effect filled Mr. 
Galloway with such grave apprehensions that he determined 
to give expression to them. In a piece signed "Ameri- 
canus," printed in the Pennsylvania Journal of January 9, 
1766, he warned his countrymen of the evils to which their 
seditious conduct would lead ; declared that they had justly 
provoked the mother country, and only her tenderness had 
prevented the enforcement of obedience ; and unless they 
stopped it would become the indispensable duty of the 
British Parliament to use compulsion. 

This article aroused great indignation against him. He 
was called a Tory and went by the nickname of " Ameri- 
eanus" for some time. 2 

Mr. Galloway had an extreme aversion to the Presby- 

1 "To the Public," December 20, 1765. (Philadelphia Library, 
Bidgway Branch.) 

2 Testimony of William Franklin before the Loyalist Commission 
(MS. in the Congressional Library). 
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terians. He associated tliem with rioters and the baser 
elements of society. Their connection with and support of 
the Paxton rioters convinced him that they were dangerous 
characters, and he now deemed them responsible for the 
Stamp Act disturbances. In a letter to Franklin, dated 
January 13, 1766, he comments on the condition of affairs 
and expresses his opinion of the Presbyterians : 

"We impatiently wait for the resolutions of the British Parliament 
respecting the Stamp Act. For while on one part the law is prevented 
from being executed by the mobs in the principal colonies of America, 
on the other no business is transacted in any of the courts of justice, 
which is attended with inexpressible mischief. A certain sect of people, 
if I may judge from all their late conduct, seem to look on this as a 
favorable opportunity of establishing their republican principles and of 
throwing off all connection with their mother country. Many of their 
publications justify the thought. Besides, I have other reasons to think 
that they are not only forming a private union among themselves from 
one end of the continent to the other, but endeavoring also to bring into 
their union the Quakers and all other Dissenters, if possible. But I 
hope this will be impossible. In Pennsylvania I am confident it will." l 

Mr. Galloway's anxiety lest the mother country be pro- 
voked by the undutiful behavior of the Americans appears 
in another letter to Franklin, dated May 23, 1766, in which 
he relates the proceedings in Philadelphia upon receipt of 
the news that the Stamp Act was repealed. He announces 
that the news of the repeal had arrived : 

"Upon its arrival, agreeable to your advice, our friends exerted 
their utmost endeavors to prevent any indecent marks of triumph and 
exultation. We opposed the intended fire-works, illumination and 
cannon firing and advised more temperate and private rejoicing on this 
great occasion. The chief justice, mayor, recorder and several other of 
the magistrates were spoken to, but to no purpose. The city was illumi- 
nated by the proprietary party. Our friends refused to join with them, 
but were constantly patrolling the streets in order to preserve peace. 
Found an indiscreet puffin Mr. Hall's paper on the occasion. Hope it 
will not fix the complexion of the whole province. The Assembly will 
meet June 2nd and will send an address of thanks for their care and 



1 Galloway to Franklin, January 13, 1766. " A certain sect of people' ' 
meant the Presbyterians. 
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attention to the ease and happiness of the colonies. I have fixed the 
measure with all the members our friends, whose hearts cannot utter the 
gratitude they owe to the present virtuous and worthy ministry for their 
infinite trouble and fatigue. No doubt all discontent will subside in 
America." 1 

The wording of the address of thanks which Mr. Gallo- 
way had thus " fixed" with the members of the Assembly 
is further evidence of his wish to avoid even the appearance 
of disloyalty which might incur the displeasure of the 
Crown. After expressing the thanks of the Province for 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, they declared themselves 
grateful to the King for his " approbation of the dutiful 
behavior of the province of Pennsylvania amidst the too 
prevailing distractions which have agitated the other colo- 
nies." The remainder of this short address was an expres- 
sion of Mr. Galloway's sentiments at the time, and evinced 
his intention so early to head off the efforts which he sus- 
pected were making for ultimate independence : 

" Fully sensible how much the happiness of your people depends on 
a perfect harmony and connection between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, we assure your Majesty that no care or endeavors shall be wanting, 
on our part, to promote and establish that union of affections and in- 
terest so essential to the welfare of both, and to preserve that loyalty 
and affection to your Majesty's person and government which we esteem 
to be one of their first and most important duties.' ' 2 

John Dickinson, in his "Fanner's Letters," pays his respects to this 
" Address' ' of the Assembly. He warns his countrymen to be on their 
guard against men who set examples of servility. "From them we 
shall learn how pleasant and profitable a thing it is to be for our sub- 
missive behavior well spoken of at St. James or St. Stephens ; at Guild 
Hall or the Eoyal Exchange. Specious fallacies will be drest up with 
all the arts of delusion to persuade one colony to distinguish herself 
from another by unbecoming condescensions which will serve the am- 
bitious purposes of great men at home and therefore will be thought by 
them to entitle their assistants in obtaining them to considerable re- 
wards." 

And in the same letter Dickinson seems to refer more directly to 



1 Galloway to Franklin, May 23, 1766. 

2 Printed in the Pennsylvania Chronicle, February 2, 1767. 
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Galloway when he says, < ' remarkable instances of wrecked ambition 7 ' 
may be seen, men " who after distinguishing themselves in the support 
of the Stamp Act, by a courageous contempt of their country, and of 
Justice, have been left to linger out their miserable existence without a 
government collectorship, . . . or any other commission. . . ." 1 

Thus it may be seen that Mr. Galloway was a thorough 
loyalist in 1766 ; that he suspected the independent schemes 
of the Presbyterian elements, and was determined to resist 
them with energy. 

SPEAKER OF ASSEMBLY. 

Although he had taken a rather unpopular stand in the 
Stamp Act controversy, and was opposed by the Presby- 
terian party, which concentrated all its energies to accom- 
plish his defeat, nevertheless, Mr. Galloway was not only re- 
elected a member of the Assembly in 1766, but also chosen 
its Speaker. James Pemberton, who was a member of the 
Assembly, in a letter containing the political news of the 
day, said that the Presbyterian party had been unable to 
arouse much enthusiasm before the election : 2 

" They at length concluded to attempt the change of one 
member in this county, Jos. Galloway, concerning whom 
they alleged he had written in favor of the stamp act ; in 
opposition they set up Dickinson, his former opponent, 
which, it is said, was encouraged by a few of our friends, 
but in this scheme they failed much beyond their expecta- 
tion." 

A broadside was issued just before the election, entitled 
" Six Arguments against Chusing Joseph Galloway an As- 
semblyman." This alleged that Mr. Galloway had " long 
been the cause of contention" in the Province and had often 
deceived people by his " pretended zeal for liberty." The 
six arguments were: his slander of Americans by repre- 
senting their efforts to preserve their liberties as disloyal 



i <n 



< Farmer's Letters/ ' No. XII ; Memoirs Historical Society, Vol. XIV. 
2 James Pemberton to Dr. Fothergill. (Sharpless, "A History of 
Quaker Government in Pennsylvania," p. 89.) 
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menaces ; his attitude towards the Stamp Act ; his disposition 
to surrender the rights of the Colonial Assemblies in the 
matter of taxation; his quarrelsome and overbearing dispo- 
sition in the Assembly, making good men unwilling to serve 
in the House with him ; his political connection with John 
Hughes ; and his efforts to rob poor Germans of their 
land by means of the Act for recording warrants and sur- 
veys. 1 

The answer to these "Arguments" was the re-election of 
Mr. Galloway to the Assembly and his appointment to the 
Speakership, an office which he continued to hold uninter- 
ruptedly until 1774. His candidacy for this honor met 
with considerable opposition, apparently. The same letter 
of Pemberton quoted above says,— 

"The present assembly . . . met . . . on the 14t3i ulto., and pro- 
ceeded on the business appearing necessary at that time, having first 
chosen a new speaker (Galloway) whose qualifications must be allowed 
superior to the former speaker (Fox), but as there appeared too much 
of a spirit of party, as I apprehended, I could not join therein ; the choice 
has been an occasion of speculation among the people, but I hope will 
not be attended with much ill consequence. ' ' 

The minutes of the Assembly indicate that Mr. Galloway 
was not chosen Speaker by a very large majority of votes, 
and that some of the more important privileges usually 
granted the presiding officer were not accorded him. 2 This 
is especially noticeable in the matter of appointing com 
mittees. The privilege of nominating members for com- 
mittees was not accorded him until the following year, 
when there were several changes in the membership of the 
House and he was elected Speaker unanimously. He was 
then given the power also " to stop ail unnecessary, tedious 

1 "Six Arguments/' etc. "I attended the Supreme Court the other 
day and had the pleasure to see, by the integrity of the judges and 
equity of the jury, and the abilities of your antagonist Dickinson, one 
of these causes determined against you. . . ." 

2 The minutes of the Assembly do not give the figures. 
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and superfluous discourse, and to command silence when 
needful." x 

The position of Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
was one attended with peculiar difficulty, and the retention 
of that office by Mr. Galloway during the years of agitation 
preceding the Eevolution is a sufficient testimony to that 
gentleman's ability and tact. In the first place, the relations 
between the Assembly and the Proprietors were not only 
not cordial, but at times quite hostile. Furthermore, Mr. 
Galloway represented the extremists among the opponents 
of Proprietary rule. And then the disputes which arose 
between the Colonies and the mother country over the 
revenue acts of Parliament caused great trouble. Mr. Gal- 
loway sought to uphold the rights of the Colonies with reso- 
lution, but through " decent and respectful" petitions, and a 
threatened attempt to abrogate their charters was firmly 
resisted by him. 2 

Other difficulties which had to be met concerned their 
relations with the Indians, disagreements over paper money, 
and conflicts with the Connecticut settlers in Wyoming. 3 

In the midst of all these concerns Mr. Galloway was in 

1 Votes of Assembly, October 16, 1767. The necessity for such a rule 
would indicate that the Provincial Assembly of Pennsylvania was a 
rather disputatious and " filibustering' ' one. By 1774 Mr. Galloway 
had evidently put an end to all that. A description of the House in 
that year by a contemporary (quoted in Keith's "Provincial Council- 
lors") is interesting : 

"Our Honorable House made but a scurvy appearance ... it was 
enough to make one sweat to see a parcel of countrymen sitting with 
their hats on, great coarse cloth coats, leather breeches, and woolen 
stockings in the month of July.. There was not a speech made the 
whole time ; whether their silence proceeded from their modesty or 
from their inability to speak, I know not." 

2 Gordon, "History of Pennsylvania," p. 453. 

8 Mr. Galloway's labors and anxieties caused his illness in the spring 
of 1769 and interrupted the proceedings of the House. He proposed, 
however, to accommodate the members of the Assembly at his own 
house, but this proved impracticable, and a Speaker pro tern, was ap- 
pointed to serve the remainder of the session. 
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continual correspondence with Benjamin Franklin in Eng- 
land, persistently urging the old scheme for a Royal govern- 
ment and at times expressing the most pessimistic views of 
Colonial affairs. Mr. Franklin could give little encourage- 
ment for the success of their petition, pictured the corrup- 
tion at London, and urged Galloway to "try and lessen 
the unpopularity of the American cause. Increase our 
friends and be careful not to weaken their hands and 
strengthen those of our enemies by rash proceedings on 
our side, the mischiefs of which are inconceivable." l He 
then suggests that if the Assembly was discouraged or 
tired of the expense, he would not have him propose to 
continue him as agent at the meeting of the new Assembly. 
Mr. Galloway labored diligently to lessen the causes of 
complaint and destroy the spirit of sedition, as desired by 
Franklin, but used his influence to have him retained as 
agent in England. On March 10, 1768, he wrote Franklin 
a most doleful letter giving an account of the situation of 
affairs in the Province. He enclosed messages of the 
House : 

"By them you will be able to form a proper judgment of the affairs 
of this province, which, in the opinion of all good men here, are at 
length reduced to the most desperate circumstances. All the mischiefs 
we have long expected, if not come to pass, are now in full prospect. 
We have long seen that the powers of government united in the same 
hands, with immense property, would necessarily be attended with many 
inconveniences both to the Crown and to the subject, and that those 
powers, vested in the feeble hands of private subjects, would prove too 
weak to support his Majesty's authority or to give safety to his people. 
The first will ever naturally lead to acts of injustice, ambitions and op- 
pressions ; and these things in private men will more especially beget 
disrespect and that disrespect soon ripen into contempt ; the consequences 
whereof in this province is we have the name of a government, but no 
safety or protection under it. We have laws without being executed, or 
even feared or respected. We have offenders but no punishment. We 
have a magistracy but no justice, and a governor but no government. 
And, you well know, we possess the warmest allegiance to our sovereign 



1 Franklin to Galloway, August 8, 1767. (Bigelow, "Franklin's 
Works/' Vol. IV. p. 25.) 
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and our mother country ; and yet our persons and estates are every hour 
liable to the ravages of the licentious and lawless, without any hope of 
defence against them. 

" The impunity with which offenders escape is a perpetual encourage- 
ment to the licentious and wicked to commit new offences. . . . Take a 
view, dear sir, of these facts with what you know has heretofore passed 
in the government and add to them the declaration of our Governor 
that he can do no more in his station towards bringing offenders to jus- 
tice than issuing a proclamation and writing a few mild letters to his 
magistracy, and tell me whether you think we can believe ourselves or our 
estates safe under the present government. I do most candidly assure 
you, could I convert my estate into personalty, without great loss, I 
should immediately remove it with my family into a government where 
I could reasonably expect they would be safe from violation. In this, it 
is the opinion of all who are active in supporting the honor of the gov- 
ernment and the authority of the Crown, that their lives and property 
are in great jeopardy and danger. 

" Under these circumstances the Assembly think it their indispensable 
duty to acquaint his Majesty and ministry of the state of the province, 
for which purpose the papers are sent to the agents in hopes that our 
distracted and distressed situation will draw his Majesty's attention and 
compassion so far towards us as to take the government under his imme- 
diate directions.' ' 

Franklin's reply to this pessimistic epistle was a letter 
written to another friend, May 14, 1768. l He said that 
there was no use in representing the riots and lawlessness 
under the Proprietary government, for things were just as 
bad in England, and a mob was a frequent occurrence in 
the streets of London. 

Notwithstanding this discouraging outlook for the petition, 
Mr. Galloway returned to the subject in a letter dated Oc- 
tober 17, 1768. He announced the reappointment of 
Franklin and Jackson as agents and the renewal of instruc- 
tions regarding the change of government, " every member 
now approving of the measure save the chief justice." 

' ' You really judge right. Should the petition be rejected or neglected 
the Crown will never have the like request made by the people, nor 



1 Franklin to Boss, May 14, 1768. (Bigelow, " Franklin's Works," 
Vol. IV. p. 163.) Mr. Galloway was referred to this letter by Franklin, 
later. 
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such another opportunity of resuming one of the most beneficial govern- 
ments in America. Their own welfare will oblige them to court the 
proprietary favor ; and should they continue to gratify the people, by 
the lenient measures adopted during the last year, they will place all 
their confidence in them and lose all ideas of loyalty or affection to the 
person where alone they ought to be fixed. " l 

He then refers to the arrival of regiments at Boston, and 
hopes no mischiefs will follow. 

The burden of the correspondence between Galloway 
and Franklin was then changed to the subject of paper 
money, the issuance of which by the Colonies had been 
prohibited by Parliament. Mr. Galloway greatly favored 
the emission of paper money and wrote in support of it : 

11 A farmer pledges his land to the government and takes paper. 
When he comes to redeem his pledge ought he not to return the paper, 
and ought not the government to be obliged to receive it in discharge of 
the land ?" 2 

Several years before this he had presented an argument 
for this money which was the very common one at the time : 

"Without money labor will be low; and manufacturing may and 
must from necessity be carried on in America which must diminish our 
British importations. Let us have money and we shall never think of 
manufacturing, or, if we do, we shall never be able to perfect it to any 
degree. ' ' 3 

One of the most annoying episodes in the life of Mr. Gallo- 
way was his connection with one William Goddard in the 
publication of a newspaper. This ill-tempered and quarrel- 
some printer came to Philadelphia just at the time when 
Mr. Galloway was entering upon his career as Speaker. 
The opportunity thus offered to establish a newspaper which 
would serve in a measure as his personal organ was gladly 
seized by the Quaker politician, particularly as the existing 
papers had abandoned the popular party and were support- 

1 Galloway to Franklin, October 17, 1768. (Bigelow, " Franklin's 
Works," Vol. IV. p. 210.) 

2 Ibid., June 21, 1770. {New Jersey Archives, Vol. X. p. 197.) 

3 Ibid., January 13, 1766. 
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ing the Proprietors. 1 A partnership was accordingly formed, 
of which Mr. Gralloway and Thomas Wharton were secret 
members, and the publication of the Pennsylvania Chronicle 
and Universal Advertiser, with Goddard as editor and man- 
ager, was begun in January, 1767. Gralloway and Wharton 
supplied the necessary capital to start the enterprise, and 
the partners agreed to consult one another in every material 
step. Mr. Gralloway was to see that the Assembly printing 
was given to the Chronicle and the assistance of members 
of the Assembly was to be secured in obtaining subscribers 
in their respective counties. 2 

Notwithstanding its bright prospects of success, the en- 
terprise proved a miserable failure. The partnership lasted 
but two years, and was then broken up by a most unfortu- 
nate quarrel between the secret partners and G-oddard. 
The cause of the trouble was political. The obstinate 
Goddard refused to conduct the paper according to the 
wishes of the dictatorial Galloway, and the Chronicle^ 
instead of supporting the Assembly party, became a bitter 
opponent of its former patron. 

The chief reason for Mr. Galloway's dissatisfaction with 
Goddard, apparently was the latter's insistence on publish- 
ing Dickinson's " Farmer's Letters," which first appeared 
in the Chronicle. The profits from the increased circula- 
tion of the paper caused by the publication of these pop- 
ular letters appealed to Goddard, while Galloway could see 
only greater encouragement to the independents and fame 
for the hated author. 3 

1 Correspondence of David Strahan and David Hall. (Penna. Mag., 
Vol. X. p. 229.) 

2 Goddard, "The Partnership," 1770. William Franklin to Benja- 
min Franklin, 1766. (Bigelow, " Franklin's Works/ ' Vol. III. p. 509.) 

The articles of agreement provided for the addition of Franklin to 
the partnership should he desire to join on his return from England. 
" The Partnership" was a history of the firm from its beginning in 1766. 
It contained some bitter aspersions on Galloway's character. 

•The following is an interesting extract from "The Partnership." 
"Mr. Galloway ridiculed my notions about liberty and the rights of 
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The publicity given to this quarrel by Goddard served 
to enliven the political campaigns of 1770 and 1772 and 
greatly irritated Mr. Galloway. As there was some doubt 
of his election in Philadelphia County in 1770, he ran for 
the Assembly in Bucks County (where he owned a country 
estate) and was elected. 1 

But the persistent attacks of Goddard and the apparent 
loss of support in the Assembly, where in 1770, for the 
first time since 1766, he failed to be unanimously elected 
Speaker, tempted Mr. Galloway to retire from political life 
in 1771. This proposition was opposed by Franklin, who 
thought that he " could not be spared without great detri- 
ment to the general welfare of America." 2 But at the 
meeting of the new Assembly in 1771 he was again unani- 
mously elected Speaker. 3 

This success did not put an end to the attacks, however, 
and he still thought seriously of withdrawing from the 
field of politics. 4 Franklin thought to cheer him up, and 
wrote him as follows : 

"lam glad you are returned again to a seat in the Assembly, where 
your abilities are so useful and necessary in the service of your country. 
We must not in the course of public life expect immediate approbation 
and immediate grateful acknowledgement of our services. But let us 
persevere through abuse and even injury. The internal satisfaction of a 



mankind and observed that the people in America were mad — they 
knew not what they wanted ; that such factious pieces (Farmer's Letters) 
would answer for the selectmen of Boston and the mob meetings of 
E. I. , but he was sure they would soon be despised here, Pennsylvania 
being of a different make, of more solidity, none of your damned repub- 
lican breed." 

1 Edward Burd to Colonel Burd, October 4, 1770. ("Shippen 
Papers.") 

2 Franklin to Evans, July 18, 1771. (Bigelow, " Franklin's Works, ' ' 
Vol. IV. p. 410.) 

3 Votes of Assembly, October 14, 1771. 

* Early in 1772 Mr. Galloway received a threatening letter (anony- 
mous) demanding fifty pounds. Goddard was suspected of having had 
something to do with this and was arrested. No evidence could be pro- 
duced, however. 
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good conscience is always present, and time will do us justice in the 
minds of the people, even those at present the most prejudiced 
against us." 

And a few weeks later he wrote again : 

" I must . . . beg you will not think of retiring from public busi- 
ness. You are yet a young man and may still be greatly serviceable to 
your country. It would be, I think, something criminal to bury in pri- 
vate retirement so early, all the usefulness of so much experience and 
such great abilities. The people do not indeed always see their friends 
in the same favorable light . . . therefore preserve your spirits and per- 
severe ; at least to the age of sixty, a boundary I once fixed for myself, 
but have gone beyond it." 2 

Mr. Galloway's life during these years of political activity 
and strife was not void of enjoyment, however. One of 
his contemporaries has left a record of social activity in 
which the name of Galloway appears repeatedly. 3 Dinners 
and "frolics" at Greenwich Hall, a favorite resort outside 
the city, were frequently attended by the leading members 
of the Assembly, and Mr. Galloway often entertained at 
his own home. It is not in the least improbable that po- 
litical questions were discussed at these meetings and meas- 
ures " fixed" by what the Speaker of the Assembly was 
often wont to call "interest out of doors," and with the 
machinery of which he himself was perfectly familiar. 

A DELEGATE TO CONGRESS. 

In the quarrel which arose between the Colonies and the 
mother country, and which reached such an acute stage at 
Boston early in 1774, the concurrence of the Province of 
Pennsylvania was necessary to the success of any plan of 
resistance to Parliamentary authority. Its importance both 
in wealth and number of inhabitants, as well as its position, 

1 Franklin to Galloway, December 2, 1772. (Bigelow, "Franklin's 
Works," Vol. IV. p. 549.) 

2 Ibid., January 6, 1773. (Bigelow, "Franklin's Works," Vol. V. 
p. 87.) 

3 Jacob Hiltzheimer, " Diary.' ' 
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made it the keystone to any Colonial arch, political or com- 
mercial. The patriot leaders of Massachusetts and Virginia 
recognized this fact, and lent their efforts to place the 
Quaker Colony in sympathetic line with the Boston Sons of 
Liberty. But they found the task a difficult one. The 
controlling Quaker influence was strongly conservative and 
avowedly opposed to revolutionary measures. This barrier 
must be broken down before Pennsylvania could be induced 
to join in, or even sympathize with, open resistance to con- 
stituted authority. This conservatism — this aversion to 
violence — was personified in Joseph Galloway; he repre- 
sented the barrier; nay, more, he was the barrier. 

No person not ignorant of Mr. Galloway's character 
could have expected the slightest sympathy from that gen- 
tleman for the riotous conduct of the New Englanders in 
1774. Their actions were abhorrent to all his feelings. lie 
believed that their deeds were those of lawless Presbyterian 
and Republican mobs, and a mob was an execrable thing. 

When, in the spring of 1774, the proposition was made 
tha,t the other Provinces send messages of sympathy and 
approval to Massachusetts, Mr. Galloway was in the coun- 
try. There was a popular demand in Philadelphia that the 
Assembly Committee of Correspondence send such a mes- 
sage ; but the members of the committee in the city were 
unwilling to move in the matter without the approval of 
Mr. Galloway. The following letter of that gentleman in- 
dicates a disposition on his part to move slowly and with 
great care : 

"Your favor conveying me the request of the gentlemen appointed 
by a considerable number of very respectable inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia, that the Committee of Correspondence ' would take into their con- 
sideration the Act of Parliament passed against the town of Boston, and 
communicate their sentiments and advice thereon to the committees of 
the sister colonies, ' came to my hands yesterday, and I should have im- 
mediately waited on you to have confered with you on the measure pro- 
posed ; but in pursuance of an appointment made with a number of 
people, I am under the necessity of meeting them to-morrow at Durham, 
and the business I have to transact will not admit of my return before 
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the beginning of next week. Immediately after I shall be in the city ; 
so that it will not be in my power, before that time, to consult with you 
on the propriety of calling the Committee of Correspondence, or of their 
undertaking, when met, to advise in a matter of so great difficulty, and 
so much importance to the liberties of all America, before it has been 
fully debated and considered by the representatives of the whole prov- 
ince, and without their special order. However, should you continue in 
your opinion that ' the calling of the Committee can be attended with 
no disagreeable consequences but will answer a good purpose' before my 
coming to the city, I hope you will not delay it on account of my ab- 
sence, which is unavoidable/ ' 1 

Meantime the proposal for a Continental Congress had 
been received and met with favor, Mr. Galloway himself 
approving of such a meeting. He thought, however, that 
it was of the greatest importance that the delegates be 
elected by the legally constituted Assemblies of the Colonies 
and not by illegal and unauthorized gatherings of irrespon- 
sible persons. 2 His opinions are so clearly expressed in the 
letter which the Committee of Correspondence sent to 
Massachusetts, June 28, that it is here given at length : 

* ' It behooves us cooly and dispassionately to meditate on the conse- 
quences [of the Boston Port Bill] and to leave no rational or probable 
means unessayed to avoid them and to obtain that relief which our 
rights as English subjects entitle us to demand. What those means 
ought to be, we think the several branches of the American legislatures, 
in which the people are constitutionally represented and who are vested 
with their whole powers, ought to determine. We therefore only pre- 
sume to give you our private sentiments, which must ever be subject to 
the amendment and control of the body of which we are only members, 
when we again mix with them. We hope and earnestly recommend 
that the great cause of American rights may be left to the management 
of the representatives of the people in every colony, as they alone are 
vested with the constitutional power of inquiring into and redressing 

1 Manuscript letter of Galloway to Samuel Ehoads and Thomas 
Mifflin, dated at "Trevose," May 30, 1774 (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania Collections). Trevose was the name of Mr. Galloway's 
country-seat. 

2 In his testimony before the Loyalist Commission (1784) Mr. Gal- 
loway said that he expected to meet representatives from the various 
Assemblies at the Congress, and had they been such, America would 
never have revolted. 
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those grievances, under which the subject may at any time be oppressed. 
Until this measure shall be fairly attempted, and a failure shall ensue, we 
cannot conceive the present dispute between Great Britain and the colo- 
nies can with any propriety or prudence be assumed by any other person 
whatever, or that in other hands any good consequences can be rationally 
expected. And as we are in a state of society where order, reason, and 
policy ought to prevail, every measure which can only serve to irritate 
and not convince, every act of violence or even appearance of it, should 
be carefully avoided, as they cannot, under our present circumstances, 
obtain us that relief we desire, and have a right to expect ; but on the 
contrary, may involve all America in difficulties which no after wisdom 
or prudence can surmount. A Congress of delegates chosen either by 
the representatives in Assembly or by them in convention appears to us 
the first proper step to be taken. Nor are we dubious but that it may 
be happily effected in a short time, should calm and prudent measures 
be pursued to obtain it. In this Congress composed of the Kepresenta- 
tives constitutionally chosen, of all concerned and who would of course 
act with weight and authority something might be produced, by their 
united wisdom, to ascertain our rights, and establish a political union be- 
tween the two countries with the assent of both, which would effectually 
secure to Americans their future rights and privileges. Anything short 
of this will leave the colonies in their present precarious state, disunited 
among themselves, unsettled in their rights, ignorant of their duties, 
and destitute of that connection with Great Britain which is indispen- 
sably necessary to the safety and happiness of both." l 

This circular letter, which was more of a protest against 
the popular meetings then being held in the different 
Colonies than an encouragement to the Boston patriots, 
is interesting as containing the first suggestion of a plan of 
union on the part of Mr. Galloway, for this, it must be ad- 
mitted, was inspired by him. It was very severely criticised 
by the popular party, however. It was what might have 
been expected from " Americanus," they said. It was to 
no purpose anyway ; nor was it clear by what authority its 
signers called themselves the Committee of Correspondence ; 
certainly it was not the Provincial Committee of Corre- 
spondence. But the people of the Province would disown 
it and authorize their true Committee to write something 
that would really be to the purpose. 2 

1 Force, American Archives, Vol. I. p. 486. 2 Ibid. 

VOL. XXVI. — 20 
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So pronounced were the views of Mr. Galloway, and so 
opposed was he to the measures aimed at by the popular 
leaders, that these were not disappointed when Governor 
Penn refused to call a meeting of the Assembly to take 
action on the proposal for a Congress and to appoint dele- 
gates. 1 It was thought advisable, however, to ask the 
Speaker to summon a meeting of the Assembly to consult 
on public affairs, and he assented. 2 His action was unneces- 
sary, though, for a sudden Indian uprising caused the Gov- 
ernor to issue the summons. 

Mr. Galloway's willingness to have the Assembly take 
some action regarding the Congress was due, of course, to 
his fear lest the popular party, under the leadership of John 
Dickinson and Charles Thomson, should throw the influence 
of Pennsylvania over to the side of what he was pleased to 
call the independents. He was anxious to prevent what he 
regarded as the illegal and meddlesome influence of those 
spirits. 3 And although the Provincial Congress, which 
was then holding its meetings in the city, presented to the 
Assembly some lengthy " instructions," these were ignored, 
as was also the evident wish of the Congress that John 
Dickinson be appointed one of the delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress. The Assembly appointed the delegates 
from its own number (thus barring out Dickinson, who was 
not then a member) and prepared their instructions con- 
formably to the wishes of Mr. Galloway, who, upon this 
condition, and at their earnest solicitation, consented to 
serve as a delegate himself. 4 

1 Thomson to Drayton, Stille, Memoirs Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Vol. XIII. Appendix. 

2 Keith , s " Provincial Councillors.' ' Gordon's " History of Pennsyl- 
vania/' p. 490. 

3 The night before the Provincial Congress visited the Assembly 
(which they did in a body) a paper was distributed among the members 
of the Legislature which was thoroughly Gallowayan. It warned them 
to be on their guard against the insidious influence of the Provincial 
committees. " It is the beginning of Kepublicanism," it declared. It 
also contained a quotation from Hume on "mobs." 

4 Examination, p. 42; Bancroft, " History of the United States," 
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Mr. Galloway's position and intentions regarding the first 
Continental Congress are clearly manifest from both his 
public acts and private correspondence. He was opposed 
to the policy of the British ministry, but extremely averse 
to the rash measures proposed by the Bostonians and Vir- 
ginians, — measures which he believed could lead only to 
revolution and were so intended. 1 He realized that the 
passage of the Stamp Act had had very unfortunate results 
in both England and America, and thought that both coun- 
tries should retreat a little and take other grounds. 2 He 
was also firmly opposed to allowing the fiery independents 
to take the lead in these important questions. In his opin- 
ion, they comprised the baser elements of society, the danger- 
ous classes, men without property or influence; and as a 
man of wealth and influence he feared the rule of men who 
had nothing to lose and no property interests to subserve. 
He thought that the establishment of a standing army in 
their midst would be serviceable not only as a restraint upon 
these turbulent spirits, but as a defence against the French 
and Indians ; without the powerful aid of the mother coun- 
try, America would soon sink into anarchy. 3 And so far as 
the particular point in dispute affected Pennsylvania, its 
charter expressly reserved to the King and Parliament the 
right of taxation by duties on commerce. 4 Mr. Galloway, 

Vol. IV. p. 33. His experience in political life, his familiarity with 
affairs, and his controlling influence over the Assembly made his ap- 
pointment eminently fitting and certain. But he was a man who would 
not go unless he could go " his way.' ' His expressed conviction that 
only legal Assemblies should act in the matter conveniently excluded 
the famous farmer. 

Calloway to Franklin, January 13, 1766. (Sparks, "Franklin's 
Works," Vol. VII. p. 303.) 

2 Galloway to Richard Jackson, August 10, 1774. (Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, Vol. XIV. p. 10.) 

3 Examination, note, p. 44. 

4 Ibid. Mr. Galloway, in his " Reply' ' to "An Address to the Author 
of the Candid Examination," said, " Persuade not yourselves to believe 
what one of you has said, that ' you can find employment in America 
for all the British troops.' For you may as well attempt to scale 
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as a representative from that Colony, could not consistently 
object to such taxation. And non-importation he did not 
believe in, and hoped to prevent the adoption of such a 
policy by the Congress. 1 

But Mr. Galloway did have a firm conviction that there 
was a grave defect in the British Constitution, and that 
the aim of the disputants should be to remedy that defect 
and establish a closer political union. 2 To this end he pre- 
pared the instructions which definitely required the dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania to exert their " utmost endeavors 
to form and adopt a plan which shall afford the best pros- 
pect of obtaining a redress of American grievances, ascer- 
taining American rights and establishing that union and 
harmony which is most essential to the welfare and happi- 
ness of both countries." 3 

When Mr. G-alloway was appointed a delegate to the 
Congress he felt that there was little prospect of his doing 
any good ; he realized that he was almost alone in his views 
among the men who were taking the lead in the dispute. 4 
But as the delegates began to arrive and he found opportu- 
nity to present his views to them in informal conversations, 
he was more encouraged. In a letter to William Franklin 
dated September 3, 1774, he comments on the temper of the 
delegates, and mentions the efforts he has already taken to 
form a party among them committed to his measures ; he 
said that nearly two-thirds of the delegates had arrived : 

<l I have not had any great opportunity of sounding them, but so far 
as I have, I think they will behave with temper and moderation. The 



the moon and wrench her from her orbit as withstand the power of 
Britain." 

1 Governor Franklin to Dartmouth. (New Jersey Archives, Vol. X. 
p. 474.) 

2 Governor Colden to Dartmouth, December 7, 1774, " Documents 
relating to the Colonial History of New York/' Vol. VIII. p. 513. 

3 See Appendix B. 

* Galloway to Eichard Jackson, August 10, 1774. ("Hist. MSS. 
Commission/' Vol. XIV. p. 10.) 
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Boston Commissioners are warm and, I believe, wish for a non-importa- 
tion agreement, and hope the colonies will advise and justify them in a 
refusal to pay for the tea until their grievances are redressed ; they are 
in their behavior and conversation very modest ; and yet they are not so 
much so as not to throw out hints, which like straws and feathers, tell 
us from which point of the compass the wind comes ; I dined with 
them on Thursday. 

1 i I have had two opportunities, one with the elder Eutledge of Caro- 
lina, whose sentiments and mine differ in no one particular, so far as I 
explained myself, and I was reserved in no point save that of a repre- 
sentation in Parliament. He is a gentleman of an amiable character, 
has looked into the argument on both sides more fully than any I have 
met with, and seems to be aware of all the consequences which may at- 
tend rash and imprudent measures. His younger brother is rather warm. 
My other opportunity was with the two New Hampshire gentlemen. I 
found Col. Folsom very cool and moderate ; Major Sullivan rather more 
warm, but very candid and has thought solidly on the subject. I think 
neither of them intends to attach himself more to the particular cause 
of Boston than will be for the general good. They requested opportuni- 
ties of exchanging sentiments with me often on the occasion ; and all my 
observations seemed to have full weight with them. The Marylanders 
are not arrived and but three of the Virginians. . . . 

"I have intimated to several of the delegates the necessity of sending 
Commissioners over fully authorized to the British Court, as a mode 
pursued by the Boman, Grecian and Macedonian Colonies, on every 
occasion of like natures. That through them we may be enabled, in case 
our first plan for accommodating our unhappy differences should not be 
acceptable, to know the better what to propose next. That having these 
gentlemen at the scene of action we shall be no longer misled by news- 
paper accounts and private letters, but shall proceed on solid informa- 
tion and principles of safety. That without this any petitions or plans, 
not having any persons to explain or support them, will have very little 
effect. That in all probability the measures of the present Congress will 
be deemed illegal and unconstitutional, and that upon this point only 
the necessity of sending persons home to insist in the right in the colo- 
nies of being heard and to prove that the illegality of the Congress arises 
of power in not suffering the Assemblies to meet ; and if, after all, those 
reasons should not procure due attention to the propositions of the Con- 
gress, to pray that the Governors may have orders to permit such meet- 
ings and to give assurances that their conduct will be decent, respectful, 
and dutiful to the mother state. That a conduct of this kind cannot fail 
to give strength to our cause, and if not immediately, in the end bring the 
government to attend to reason and redress our grievances. These inti- 
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mations seemed to have their weight ; and as far as I could observe met 
with approbation." 

The first day's proceedings of the Congress did not en- 
courage Mr. G-alloway, however, but served rather to 
dampen his ardor : 

" The Congress this day met at Carpenters' Hall, notwithstanding the 
offer of the Assembly Koom, a much more proper place. 2 They next 
proceeded to choose a Secretary, and to my surprise, Charles Thomson 
(one of the most violent sons of Liberty so called in America) was unani- 
mously elected. The New Yorkers and myself and a few others, finding 
a great majority, did not think it prudent to oppose it. Both of these 
measures it seems were privately settled by an interest made out of 
doors. 

"I cannot say but from this day's appearance of proceedings I have 
altered very much my last sentiments. The Virginians and Carolinians 
(Eutledge excepted) seem much among the Bostonians, and have at 
their instance adopted the two above measures. The gentlemen from 
New York have as little expectations of much satisfaction from the 
event of things as myself. " 8 

This action of the Congress made it evident to Mr. Gal- 
loway that his efforts to persuade that body to adopt a policy 
of conciliation and plan of union would meet with serious 
opposition. His view of the situation, as later expressed in 
the " Historical and Political Reflections," while extremely 
prejudiced, was his honest conviction : 

" Upon the meeting of the Congress two parties were immediately 
formed with different views and determined to act on different princi- 



1 Galloway to William Franklin, September 3, 1774 (enclosed in a 
letter from Franklin to Dartmouth, New Jersey Archives, First Series, 
Vol. X. p. 475). 

2 Mr. Galloway had offered the use of the Assembly Eoom. The New 
York delegates thought, if it was as convenient as the Carpenters' Hall, 
it ought to be preferred, as it was a Provincial instead of a private house 
(Flanders, " Lives and Times of the Chief- Justices," Vol. I. p. 82). 
The desire to please the mechanics influenced the choice, however (Ban- 
croft, Vol. VII. p. 127), and the Provincial Congress had held its meet- 
ings there. 

3 Galloway to William Franklin, September 5, 1774. (Neiv Jersey 
Archives, Vol. X. p. 477.) 
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pies. One intended candidly and clearly to define American rights and 
explicitly and dutifully to petition for the remedy which would redress 
the grievances justly complained of — to form a more solid and constitu- 
tional union between the two countries and to avoid every measure 
which tended to sedition, or acts of violent opposition. 

' ' The other consisted of persons whose design from the beginning of 
their opposition to the Stamp Act, was to throw off all subordination 
and connection with Great Britain ; who meant by every fiction, false- 
hood and fraud to delude the people from their due allegiance, to throw 
the subsisting governments into anarchy, to incite the ignorant and vul- 
gar to arms and with those same to establish American Independence/ ' 

As soon as the Congress was organized, several commit- 
tees were appointed for the consideration of the various 
matters which were to come before it. Mr. Galloway was 
assigned to the Committee for stating the Rights and Griev- 
ances of the Colonies, and from the notes in John Adams's 
diary we find that he took a prominent part in the debates 
of that important committee. 

A lively discussion took place on September 8. The ques- 
tion under consideration was a fundamental one,— namely, 
the basis of their rights. "Was it to be found in the law of 
nature, in the British Constitution, or in the American char- 
ters ? Mr. Galloway waited until he had heard the opin- 
ions of the others, and then spoke at length. 1 He said 
that he could not find the rights of Americans in the refined 
distinctions between taxation and legislation, between inter- 
nal and external taxation, between taxes laid for the purpose 
of revenue and for the regulation of trade, or between the 
right in Parliament to bind the Colonies by some laws and 
not by all. Those were distinctions without a difference, 
and could they be supported they could not draw from them 
anything beneficial to the freedom of the Colonies. He had 
searched for them in the common law, in the usage and cus- 
toms of England, in the statutes and laws and journals of 

1 This analysis of Mr. Galloway's remarks is based on the "Argu- 
ments on Both Sides' ' and the "Notes" in Adams's diary. Their es- 
sential agreement indicates conclusively that the remarks were substan- 
tially the contents of the "Arguments/' etc. 
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Parliament, but they were not to be found. ISTor could we 
find them in the law of God and nature, because they were 
not in a state of nature ; nor on the common rights of man- 
kind, nor on American charters, but always in a state of 
political society. " I have looked for them in the constitu- 
tion of the English government" and the principles and 
policy upon which it is founded, and there found them. 
He then gave voice to an honest conviction which twenty 
years of legal and legislative experience had formed and 
which was the key to his whole political career, — namely, 
that " power results from the real property of a society," 
and wherever it is lodged it is intended for its protection 
and security. And as the lands of every community are 
the most permanent and unchangeable of all kinds of prop- 
erty, the supreme heads of most states, not despotic, derive 
their power chiefly from the landed interest. The states of 
Greece, Macedonia and Rome were founded on this plan, and 
none but landholders could vote in the comitia or stand for 
offices. 

The English Constitution was founded on the same prin- 
ciple. Among the Saxons the proprietors of the land were 
obliged to attend the legislative council and shared the 
power of making laws. The same principle was continued 
in the Norman period. And when the landholders could 
not all attend, the representatives of the freeholders came in. 
Before the reign of Henry IV. an attempt was made to 
give the tenants-in-capite a right to vote. This power of 
legislation had ever been fully enjoyed by English subjects 
and landholders, except when invaded by arbitrary power; 
but it had been uniformly restored. King John in Magna 
Charta agreed not to impose any taxes without summoning 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, barons, and tenants- 
in-capite, who held all the lands in England. And it is of 
the essence of the English Constitution " that no laws shall 
be binding but such as are made by the consent of the pro- 
prietors in England." 

" How then did it stand with our ancestors when they 
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came over here ? They could not be bound by any laws 
made by the British Parliament excepting those made 
before. I never could see any reason to allow that we are 
bound to any law made since, nor could I ever make any 
distinction between the sorts of law." Their rights, there- 
fore, might be reduced to one, — namely, an exemption from 
all laws made by Parliament since the emigration of their 
ancestors. It followed from that that all acts of Parlia- 
ment made since were violations of their rights. These 
claims he held to be defensible upon the principles even of 
their enemies. 

He concluded by admitting that his arguments tended to 
independency and opposed the " maxim that there must be 
some absolute power to draw together all the wills and 
strength of the empire." "Whether he stated at that time 
how he would meet the difficulty, Adams's notes do not 
indicate. It is not unlikely that he did, for he later said 
that he had previously mentioned his purpose to introduce 
a plan of union. While he denied that the Colonies owed 
obedience to the supreme authority of Britain, he thought 
that such a denial, accompanied by an express desire of 
establishing a political union with the mother country 
which would remove all differences, would not be offensive 
or indelicate, but justifiable. 

Mr. Galloway vigorously combated the proposal for a 
non-intercourse agreement, and he was not only not alone 
in this (for Duane also opposed it), but was wiser than his 
colleagues, in that he foresaw that the effect of it would be 
more disastrous to the Colonies than to the mother country. 
The policy was adopted, nevertheless, September 27. 

When he had announced early in the Congress that it 
was his purpose to introduce a plan of union, some objec- 
tions had been offered. He postponed it, therefore, hoping 
to " hear a more effectual one," determined to support any 
measure which might tend to reconciliation. He was un- 
willing to delay longer, however, and September 28 pre- 
sented his plan with a speech in which he sought to prove 
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the necessity of a supreme authority over them, tracing 
Colonial rights to their origin, and showing the necessity of 
a union with the mother country for their recovery. 1 

He thought that non-importation would be too gradual 
in its operation for the relief of Boston, and non-exportation 
he considered an " undigested proposition." America could 
not exist under a total non-exportation. Pennsylvania 
would have "tens of thousands of people thrown upon the 
cold hand of charity." Shipping would rot, seamen would 
go hungry, shipwrights remain idle, and agriculture would 
be affected. Then it would weaken them in "another 
struggle" which he feared was " too near." In explaining 
his plan he considered it necessary to state a number of 
facts relating to the two countries, Great Britain and 
America, which he hoped would not be disagreeable. He 
called attention to the last war, when America was " in the 
greatest danger of destruction." Massachusetts and the 
Albany Congress of 1754 had declared it, and had called 
attention to their disunion and lack of an "indifferent 
arbiter" between them. "Requisitions came over. A 
number of the colonies gave most extensively and liberally ; 
others gave nothing or late. Pennsylvania gave late, not for 
want of zeal or loyalty, but owing to their disputes with 
Proprietors, their disunited state. These delinquencies were 
handed up to the parent state, and these gave occasion to 
the Stamp Act. America with the greatest reason and 
justice complained of the Stamp Act. 

" Had they proposed some plan of policy, some negotia- 
tion been set afoot, it would have terminated in the most 
happy harmony between the two countries. They repealed 
the Stamp Act, but they passed the Declaratory Act. 

" Without some supreme legislature, some common arbi- 
ter, you are not, say they, part of the state, 

" I am as much a friend of liberty as exists ; and no man 
shall go further in point of fortune, or in point of blood, 
than the man who now addresses you." 

1 Adams, "Life of John Adams,"' Vol. II. p. 387. 
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He sustained his arguments by quotations from the 
political philosophers Burlamaqui, Grotius, Puffendorf, and 
Hooker. He declared the necessity of a union of wills and 
strength, and made a distinction between a state and a multi- 
tude : " a state is animated by one soul." He again declared 
that they were not within the circle of the supreme juris- 
diction of the Parliament, but independent states. The law 
of Great Britain did not bind them in any case whatever. 
But they needed the aid and assistance and protecting arm 
of the mother country. But protection and allegiance 
were reciprocal duties. Could they lay claim to the money 
and protection of Great Britain on any principles of honor 
or conscience ? Could they wish to become aliens to the 
mother state ? No ; they must come upon terms with Great 
Britain. 

He knew of no American Constitution ; each Colony had 
a constitution, but they were totally independent of one 
another. All agreed that Parliament ought to have the power 
over trade, because Britain protected it and them. Then 
why not declare it ? u Because Parliament and Ministry is 
wicked and corrupt, and will take advantage of such decla- 
ration to tax us, and will also reason from this acknowledg- 
ment to further power over us." But "we shall not be 
bound further than we acknowledge it." " Is it not neces- 
sary that the trade of the empire should be regulated by 
some power or other? Can the empire hold together 
without it ? No. Who shall regulate it ? Shall the legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia or Georgia regulate it ? Massachu- 
setts or Virginia ? Pennsylvania or New York ? It can't 
be pretended. Our legislative powers extend no further 
than the limits of our governments. Where then shall it 
be placed ? There is a necessity that an American Legis- 
lature should be set up, or else that we should give the 
power to Parliament or king." 

The plan for an American Legislature which Mr. Gal- 
loway then proposed, and which will be considered at length 
in a later chapter, was warmly seconded by James Duane, 
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considered a " perfect plan" by Edward Rutledge, and sup- 
ported by John Jay. Colonel Lee objected that "it would 
make such changes in the legislatures of the colonies" 
that he could not agree to it without consulting his con- 
stituents. But John Henry attacked the scheme most 
bitterly. They would merely free themselves from a cor- 
rupt House of Commons to " throw them into the arms of 
an American Legislature that may be bribed by that nation 
which avows in the face of the world that bribery is a part 
of her system of government." NTo, " we are not to consent 
by the representatives of representatives." x 

Mr. Galloway's forcible and earnest presentation of the 
subject secured a sufficient number of votes to have the 
plan referred to further consideration " under a rule for that 
purpose." 2 But it was never formally discussed again. 
Its author tried in vain to secure it another hearing, but the 
sentiments of the delegates underwent a change, and it was 
rejected and all reference to it even expunged from the min- 
utes of the Congress. 3 The reasons for this action cannot be 
certainly known, although Mr. Galloway held Samuel Adams 
responsible for it. He declared that the fear lest the plan 
meet with favor among their constituents, and so defeat their 
measures for independence, led the Bostonians and Vir- 
ginians to attempt to destroy all trace of it, believing its 
author would not venture to publish it ; and, further, that 
intimidation was used by exciting mobs among the people 
of Philadelphia against him and his supporters. 4 And, 
finally, that, at the close of the session, when a gentleman 
from Virginia (Henry ?) challenged him to argument and 

1 Adams "Notes." John Henry expressed a great aversion for Mr. 
Galloway, and could hardly tolerate him in the Congress ! 

2 Examination, p. 45. The vote to refer was six to five. 

3 Candid Examination. The account as given by Mr. Galloway is 
accepted by Adams in his "Life of John Adams.' , Eamsey ("History 
of the Eevolution, ' ' Vol. I. p. 411) says one of the rules of the Congress 
was that "no entry should be made on their journals of any propositions 
... to which they did not finally assent." 

4 "Historical and Political Beflections." 
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he agreed, it was objected that the hurry and confusion of 
closing afforded no suitable occasion, and that in the face 
of the fact that it had been determined previously at the 
New Tavern to expunge the subject from the minutes. 1 

Some other causes for the rejection of the plan doubtless 
lay in the opposition made by its author to the adoption of 
the revolutionary Sussex Resolves, and his support of the 
motion made by Mr. Ross that " Massachusetts should be 
left to her own discretion with respect to government and 
justice, as well as defence." 2 Furthermore, the exclusion of 
John Dickinson from the Congress no doubt surprised and 
offended many delegates. Efforts were accordingly made 
to secure his election to the Assembly October 1, 1774. 
Success attended these efforts, and Dickinson was elected, 
and soon after appointed a delegate to Congress, where it 
is probable he exerted his influence against Mr. Galloway 
and his plan of union. 3 

Historians have alleged that Mr. Galloway, notwithstand- 
ing the solemn promise made by all the delegates not to 
divulge the proceedings of the Congress, acted as a volun- 
tary spy for the British ministry. 4 This damaging assertion 
appears malicious and is false. The charge is based upon 
two letters which were written by Mr. Galloway to his 
friend, Governor "William Franklin, of New Jersey, and ex- 
tracts from which were sent by him to Lord Dartmouth, 

1 Eeply to the "Address to the Author of the Candid Examination." 

2 Adams, ' i Life of John Adams/ ' Vol. IX. p. 349. The Sussex Eesolves 
were strongly opposed by Galloway and Duane. * ' When overruled, they 
asked permission to enter a protest against it on the journals, which was 
refused. On leaving Congress they exchanged memoranda to the effect 
that they had objected to it on the ground of its treasonableness." 
(Frothingham, "Rise of the Republic," p. 369.) They even thought of 
leaving Congress, but were advised by friends to remain for fear of tumult 
in the city. 

3 The Plan is said to have been expunged from the minutes October 22 
by a vote of six Colonies to five. (See Mag. Am. Hist., Vol. III. p. 259.) 

4 Bancroft, < < History of the United States,' ' Vol. VII. p. 126. Wells, 
"Life of Samuel Adams," Vol. II. p. 228. 
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September 6, 1774. 1 The first of these letters contains an 
account of the gathering of the delegates to Congress, with 
comments upon their dispositions. This is dated September 
3, 1774, two days before the Congress met. The second 
letter, dated September 5, 1774, the day Congress convened, 
gives an account of the first day's proceedings. These let- 
ters purport to be from one of the delegates to the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, and are undeniably from the hand of 
Mr. Galloway himself. Franklin said that they were " com- 
munications made to me by a gentleman of character, in 
confidence that they will be kept entirely secret/' This 
certainly indicates that there was no expectation of their 
being transmitted to England. There was no impropriety 
in writing them, and there was good reason for having such 
correspondence kept secret at that time. They were writ- 
ten by one friend to another on matters in which both were 
extremely interested ; but Franklin was a Royal Governor, 
and had it become known that Mr. Galloway was in corre- 
spondence with him on matters connected with the Con- 
gress, however proper such correspondence, the writer 
would have been greatly embarrassed in his efforts to pro- 
mote harmony in the Congress or secure the adoption of a 
plan so contrary to the intentions of the patriots. De- 
termined characters like the Adamses and Henry would 
have taken advantage of such a thing and used it to dis- 
credit Galloway and destroy his influence. 

But these letters are dated and relate to matters previous 
to the adoption of the rule forbidding members to divulge 
the proceedings of the Congress. That rule was not adopted 
until September 6, or the second day of the meeting of 
Congress, and after Mr. Galloway wrote the letters to 
Franklin. 

One of the letters contained the following sentence: 
" You may depend on my communicating to you from time 
to time the transactions of the Congress." JSTo evidence 
has been discovered to indicate that Mr. Galloway ever did 

1 Quoted ante, pages 308-310. 
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this, and the fact that Governor Franklin knew nothing 
about the proceedings of the Congress except what were 
published, as is evident from his later correspondence, sup- 
ports the contention. Furthermore, it may be noticed that 
little is known of the proceedings of the first Continental 
Congress, and particularly concerning its action on the plan 
of union. 

Still more interesting evidence in support of the theory 
that Mr. Galloway, in his correspondence with Governor 
Franklin, was unaware of the use being made of it, appears 
in a letter written by the latter to Earl Dartmouth some 
months after the meeting of the Congress, containing an 
account of the proceedings in the Pennsylvania Assembly 
early in 1775. Franklin wrote, — 

' i They were not wrote with the least intention of any such communi- 
cation but merely as private intelligence from one friend to another. ' ' 

And in the same letter he said, — 

"As the persons from whom I may procure intelligence will most 
probably be entirely ignorant of my intentions of communicating it to 
his Majesty or his ministers, and as it is best they should be so, lest 
they might be deterred from giving me information, it is of the utmost 
consequence that it should be kept as secret as possible." 1 

Immediately after the adjournment of Congress, Mr. Gal- 
loway went to New York, where he met Governor Colden. 2 
There is nothing in the latter's published correspondence, 
however, to indicate that Mr. Galloway conveyed to him 
any secret or improper information. 

Benjamin Franklin received the intimation in England 
that Mr. Galloway was concerned with Mr. Jay, of New 
York, in giving the ministry private intelligence. He 

1 Governor Franklin to Earl Dartmouth, April 3, 1775. {New Jersey 
Archives, Vol. X. p. 570.) That Mr. Galloway sent information in- 
tended for the ministry after he joined the British there is no question, 
and he never denied it. 

2 Governor Colden to Earl Dartmouth, December 7, 1774. (" Docu- 
ments relating to Colonial History of New York," Vol. VIII. p. 513.) 
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acquainted Mr. Galloway with the report, but told him he 
did not believe it. 1 

Mr. Galloway's confidential correspondence with intimate 
friends was conveyed to the authorities in England without 
doubt, but without his knowledge or consent. That he 
acted as a " voluntary spy" is certainly not borne out by the 
facts. 

After Mr. Galloway became a pronounced Tory he was 
denounced for another act in connection with the Congress. 
He had signed the non-importation agreement, but sought 
to impede its execution. His own explanation of this is as 
follows. Encouraged by his success in having the plan of 
union referred to further consideration, and expecting the 
rule would be regarded or some other rational plan take its 
place, he was "weakly led to sign the non-importation 
agreement, although he had uniformly opposed it." He 
denied that he signed it as his own private act, or that he 
considered it as binding on himself or his constituents. 
Others did the same. It was not considered as his private 
act in the Congress, since he had voted against many parts 
of the Association and particularly the non-importation 
agreement ; nor did he consider that a pledge that he would 
see it executed ; he never would have signed it so. Con- 
gress knew this, and to prevail on him to sign it it was said 
it should be done by order of the Congress, and then it would 
be the act of a majority and not of each private person, nor 
his particular act. He compared it to the case of a Speaker 
who signed a bill or other legislative act by order, though 
against his judgment. The clause next preceding the dele- 
gates' names proved the assertion : 

" The foregoing Association being determined upon by the 
Congress, was ordered to be signed by the several members 
thereof, and thereupon we have hereunto set our respective 
names accordingly" 

" However just this reasoning may be thought," said he, 

1 Benjamin Franklin to Galloway, February 25, 1775. (Bigelow, 
"Franklin's Works," Vol. Y. p. 435.) 
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" it was the reasoning of the Congress and it was one among 
other reasons which prevailed on me and a number of other 
delegates to sign it." * 

Although Mr. Galloway had been disappointed in the 
conduct of the Congress, and was convinced that the meas- 
ures adopted were not the proper ones to lead to a settle- 
ment of the quarrel with the mother country, yet he seems 
to have continued to take an active part until its meetings 
closed. On October 21 he was appointed to serve on the 
committee chosen to revise the minutes. It was in connec- 
tion with the report of this committee that the vote expung- 
ing his plan probably passed the Congress. While his own 
propositions had met with disfavor, and his plan of union 
was rejected, he felt that he had acted for the best interests 
of the Province he represented ; and he had done so con- 
scientiously, courageously, and persistently. 

1 "Keply to An Address to the Author of the Candid Examination." 
In his testimony before the Loyalist Commission, Mr. Galloway said that 
a further reason for signing the non-importation agreement was the fact 
that his friends " outside" advised it for fear of trouble among the people. 

(To be continued.) 
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